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into itself is most excellent and eternal life. We say, therefore, that God 
is the eternal and the best living Being." 

On this rock is built the final definition by which Europe and 
the Western world distinguishes itself from the older world, the 
world of the Orient. God the Supreme Being is not a formless 
essence — an empty entity — a transcendent to all thought and to 
all reflection, because such a supreme being has no existence or 
outward manifestation. But the true God is infinite form (infinite 
because self-related). He is divine Reason ; and Reason is self- 
activity that perpetually reveals itself in distinctions and cate- 
gories, in creation and in human cognition. Man has the divine 
destiny to partake in the divine life — being endowed with Reason 
as the light of all his seeing — and able, by diligent application, 
to purify his thinking and become familiar with those eternal 
thoughts of the Creator in and for themselves. 



A GLIMPSE INTO PLATO. 

BY FLORENCE JAMES WILLIAMS. 

There is among us now an abiding trust in the method of at- 
taining knowledge that we commonly call Positive or Inductive. 

The great sense of certainty which it gives us is all the more 
remarkable and not the less secure because it is, in some minds at 
least, accompanied by a sense of its inadequacy, when taken alone, 
to account for the whole process of gaining insight into truth. 
This seeming paradox is being gradually satisfactorily solved by 
a certain rapprochement between the more liberal Positivists and 
the more widely informed Idealists. The bigots on either side, of 
course, stand apart from this rapprochement, and ignore it, or de- 
nounce it. Let them go. It is not with bigots on either side that 
we concern ourselves. The bigots notwithstanding to the con- 
trary, the majority of intelligent people among us are more and 
more inclined to believe that there is truth on both sides ; certain 
truth to be gained only by the methods of Positivism — a glorious 
impulse toward truth given only by Idealism, and without which 
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humanity would be halt of one foot, lame in one hand, and blind 
of one eye. We must keep and know how to use both Positivism 
and Idealism. This is to be done only by knowing what each is 
good for. So much for the present attitude of thoughtful minds 
as appearing to the writer. 

The glimpse into Plato here given is intended to show how 
clear this same thought was to that great, bright mind. Then it 
was probably impossible — owing to the paucity of proven truth, 
of positive knowledge — for any but a few far-seeing ones to appre- 
ciate the thought. The writer believes that it is now a common 
thought, more or less vague, however, and therefore that it is well 
it should be again expressed in such terms as the ears of the nine- 
teenth century are more familiar with than they are with the 
phraseology, turns of speech, and myths of the old Greek. 

It is a peculiar and well-recognized feature of Plato's writings 
that they are full of germs of thought which, like well-ripened 
seeds, have served, ever since his time, to cover many harvest 
fields. Look where you will among the " new ideas " of our own 
times, or read where you will among the books that have appeared 
between our times and Plato's, and you will find that the germ 
of most of their ideas, of their plans of conduct, of their explana- 
tions of mysteries, even of their doctrines of religious faith or of 
their philosophical convictions, were already lying outlined in his 
pages. It is one of these pregnant seed-thoughts that I take up 
now — viz., the relation of knowledge to conceptions. 

It iB, I think, a relation often misunderstood and misinterpreted 
even by those who consider themselves ardent Platonists, or by 
those who are admittedly learned in his writings. I, who am but 
a seeker after truth, can only hope to use Plato's teachings as a 
help in that search, and even then I must be guided by my own 
understanding of the writings and of truth, for the search is now 
no longer his, but mine. Plato himself has wrapped in many 
seeming contradictions his understanding of this relation between 
conceptions and knowledge. In the Apology we are told that 
Socrates seeks to find the man that really knows, and that he seeks 
in vain, coming to the conclusion that he himself is called " wise" 
by the oracle only because he knows that he does not know. He 
seekB this knowledge which is to lead him to wisdom, among great 
statesmen, and does not find it there. From the statesmen — prac- 
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tical men of affaire, men whose lives are devoted to mastering the 
science of human life — he goes to the poets and finds their best 
work done, not by knowledge, but by a certain natural gift about 
which they know actually less than many of the bystanders. Among 
the artisans he finds real knowledge, but it is so narrow that each 
man knows only his own art, and misjudges all other things, so 
that his knowledge is misleading rather than enlightening, as in 
another part of his teaching Socrates concludes all knowledge must 
be which is derived from perceptions only. (See the Phcedo.) 

So, then, knowledge alone, however accurate, is not the same 
thing as wisdom or as virtue — a conclusion in which we shall be 
forced to concur if we take heed to the character of some of the 
learned men we may have known or certainly have read about, 
and contrast them with others who, though unlearned and pos- 
sessed of very little real knowledge, were both wise and virtuous. 
Socrates himself had far less knowledge than many an under- 
graduate has to-day, and there may be much learning with very 
little wisdom. Yet Socrates holds knowledge to be the chief good 
of life. Nevertheless, he states distinctly : it is not so much knowl- 
edge that is good as it is virtue which is the only good and above 
all possessions. Knowledge and virtue, then, are not identical. 
Neither, as we have seen, must knowledge and wisdom be con- 
founded together. What a web of contradictions ! Knowledge, 
Wisdom, Virtue — these are the things that Socrates is seeking. 
How shall he seek so that he may surely find ? 

Knowledge is the only thing worth living for. No. Virtue is 
the chief good. Knowledge alone is no good to guide human life. 

Neither is Virtue an unmixed good without knowledge. 

Yet all men are without knowledge of the higher things of life ; 
they have only conceptions of them, and he is wisest who does not 
even think that he knows. Is this the conclusion of Socrates, or 
does he carry out this line of thought still further ? 

Many men reach just thus far with Socrates, and then sink down 
into the inertness or despair, plunge into the life of the senses, 
or pin their faith to perceptions only, and so their intellectual life 
becomes sterile, vicious, or, at best, of incomplete development. 
They dare not, they cannot, or at least they do not, " take refuge 
in conceptions." This, however, is what Socrates decides he had 
better do, seeking in them the truths of existence. 
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But what are conceptions ? A conception is an image formed 
in the mind of something not objectively perceived. It is the for- 
mation of an idea in the mind. 

A perception is an image formed in the mind from something 
objectively apprehended by our eyes or by other senses. All 
knowledge as knowledge only must be perceptive, a knowledge 
of results only. These are its limits. Therefore it alone is insuf- 
ficient for the purpose of Socrates. The perception of phenomena, 
even the careful observation of them, whether in human life or in 
external nature, may go on for thousands of years without adding 
anything to our lives, to our wisdom, our virtues, our happiness, 
or even to our wealth. Not until the true conception of the mean- 
ing of the things observed dawns on some one mind can they be- 
come fully useful. Wild Indians roamed over this rich continent 
for centuries, and starved in the midst of its then unknown wealth. 
Their observations on natural phenomena were extensive and cor- 
rect, but their conception of the things observed was erroneous or 
incomplete. The observation of electrical phenomena went on 
for thousands of years before one came who could even begin to 
see into their true relations. Phenomena must await conceptions 
to become valuable to men. Perception and observation alone 
are inadequate to the development of this value. It is in this 
sense I affirm that knowledge depends upon conceptions. 

Now, it is this conceptive faculty, this beginning to see with the 
mind's eye, that can alone transform observation into either wis- 
dom or wealth. Desiring above all things that knowledge which 
leads to wisdom, and that too about the highest things of existence, 
Socrates recognizes that he must seek it first in true conceptions. 

True conceptions are those only that are in accordance with 
facts — that is, according to the use of language as commonly ac- 
cepted by us all. Any other conceptions would lead us to super- 
stitions, to fancies ; these have always been over-abundant in the 
world, and have done more to retard moral and material progress 
than acknowledged ignorance has done. 

They are that very conceit of knowledge against which Socrates 

was always fighting. It is, then, all-important to discern between 

true and false conceptions. The one may enable a man to attain 

to genuine knowledge ; the other will lead him all astray. 

The true conception, or first power in the mind to conceive a 
2 8 
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true idea, will in itself constitute a certain kind of wisdom. It is, 
at least, a splendid faculty, nobly useful, not only to the man him- 
self who possesses it, but also through him to many others. It is, 
according to its degree, like the dawn of a new day, in the light 
of which many men shall do their work. It is also a rare gift, 
and we do well to call those who possess it wise, though they may 
not be learned — may not even be able to work out their own idea 
to proof or disproof. Yet such proof or disproof must be sought 
and accepted to enable us to discern between a true conception 
and a mere assumption. The essential characteristic of an assump- 
tion is that it refuses or is insusceptible of this proof or disproof; 
therefore the best that an assumption can ever do is to keep men 
halting between two opinions, while it more often does its worst 
by plunging men into false beliefs and deepening the darkness of 
their ignorance. 

The very next step toward this discerning between the true and 
the false, between . conceptions and assumptions, must be the 
sequent development of a conception by right reasoning. This is 
not to be confounded with the power to form the first conception. 
It is often found in some other person than he to whom the con- 
ceptive power belongs. The originator of the new idea may be 
unable to take this next necessary step, or may only be able to do 
it imperfectly. In such case there may be a new philosophy — 
perhaps a deep and true one — but it must remain folded up in 
embryo. Or it may be a new invention which the inventor can- 
not fully work out to its application. Or it may be some of those 
deep truths that are to be found here and there among the aesthetic 
beauties of great poets, giving them more than mere literary value, 
but yet not rising to the full value of a new philosophy. In any 
case, the pure reasoning faculty is needed for this second step in 
the development of even the most true conceptions. By it alone 
they can come forth into actual existence, and become living 
forces added to human lives. 

It is, I think, beyond dispute that, with perfectly true concep- 
tions and perfectly right reasoning, one would attain to perfect a 
priori knowledge, to unerring predictive power. But this one 
would venture to ascribe only to a Perfect Being. Assuredly 
neither Socrates nor Plato laid any claim to it, nor dare I claim it 
for them. Yet, in a measure, these faculties are the appanage of 
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all human beings ; they constitute the rational being, and it is by 
the use of these faculties that humanity must go forward toward 
all kinds of new knowledge. If a man stand rooted in his own or 
any one else's conceptions, maintaining himself in them by an 
accepted form of dialectical reasoning, he will fall as far short of 
what he might attain to as he would do if he let himself be 
dragged about by every baseless assumption or by every new 
argument. He should be ever ready, able, willing to go bravely 
on to the next step on the same road toward new knowledge ; he 
should be ever ready to accept the modifications of all conceptions 
and of all reasonings by experience ; ever ready to make the new 
effort and to face the new results. Wisdom, it is true, is right 
reasoning based on true conceptions. It may precede knowl- 
edge, but must bring itself into knowledge by testing its own 
conclusions against experience. It should know its own limits, 
and not confound itself and its uses with knowledge, but ever 
point the road, and incite men to pursue that road fearlessly and 
with open eyes. 

This was the kind of wisdom Socrates had attained to. He did 
not confound his conceptions of death, immortality, and the gods 
with knowledge ; but was willing, even glad, to test them against 
actual experience. This manly, fearless effort, this voluntary 
passing from the accepted belief to the proven fact, is the essence 
of all true Virtue. It alone leads to all noble knowledge, and en- 
sures the only genuine happiness, which is peace and courage in 
the soul. This is the "Way which Socrates accepts unqualifiedly 
and pursues unflinchingly toward the attainment of his great 
objects. Along this road he delights to go, even though death 
itself be the next experience that awaits him. 

" No man knows what death is," says Socrates in the Apology. 
All we know is that it awaits us all. But the conception of death 
which Socrates has formed is that it is the freeing of the soul, or 
ruling part ; and he makes use of a myth, or parable, which was 
familiar to all his hearers, as a convenient method of expressing 
to them his own conceptions of the true values of life and death 
to the individual soul. The conception which underlies all he 
has to say about life, death, and immortality is that of the final 
triumph of good everywhere, and of the baselessness of the fear 
of death, or of any other evil, for the good man. 
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He does not concern himself to particularize how much or how 
little of the myth seems to him true, only that something like it 
is probably true of our souls and of their future habitations. This 
he thinks it befits him to believe ; it is, he says, worth risking his 
faith upon, and he asserts it is well that he should let such a belief 
act as a charm upon him. It inspires him to put forth his best 
reasoning powers as to the high uses of Temperance, Courage, 
Justice, Freedom, and Truth ; it makes him understand the use- 
lessness of external possessions in comparison with these virtues. 
It makes clear to him the uselessness even of knowledge which 
does not" lead to higher knowledge. It is the inspiring force that 
incites to new mental and moral effort, to all self-originating prog- 
ress. This is the value of Belief. Clear in this conception, made 
strong by the best efforts of his reasoning powers, his examining 
faculty, with the whole nature of the man aroused to its highest 
pitch of energy, of power to do, to dare, and to endure, he springs 
forward, as it were, to greet the Unknown with a triumphant 
cheer. 

This is the right, the only right way for man to attain to any 
knowledge really worth living for : From Conceptions, through 
Reason out into Experience ; from the Innermost of human life, 
by strenuous personal effort, out into individual experience. Tou 
might as well cut off a stream from its source and expect it to 
continue flowing as to cut off a human being from these inner- 
most conceptions and expect continued progress in knowledge de 
rived Only from perception. There is no other way of knowing, 
of growing wise, but by this alone. It is the appointed path, the 
way over which we must go ; Socrates, or you, or I — all alike 
must pass by it from all ignorance into all knowledge. Whatever 
be the kind of knowledge we desire to rise into, whether of a 
higher life here on earth or of a wider understanding of the world 
we see, or a genuine knowledge of that yet unknown experience 
of the future which may prove to be the greatest of all experiences 
to men, it is in this way we must come to a full understanding of 
it ; not like dumb, driven cattle, who must suffer it without un- 
derstanding it. 

" That man should be of good cheer who, having striven after 
knowledge, thus awaits his journey to the world below, ready to 
set forth whenever the voice of fate shall call him." It was this 
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conception, so strong and clear in the mind of Socrates, of the 
need of knowledge of a higher and ever higher sort, and of the 
only way or method of reaching it, that made his long life so full 
of earnest and unswerving purpose, and his death so serene. He 
knew no more of death than you and I do. He admitted his own 
ignorance. He recognized, as proved to the satisfaction of his 
reason, that death would probably be the greatest of all experi- 
ences, leading the good man into a higher knowledge of good, and 
therefore neither to be feared nor shunned. It is because of this 
fearless understanding of life and death, because of this clear con- 
ception of their uses to all of us and how to attain to those uses, 
that we still hold Socrates to have been one of the best and wisest 
of men. Other men have met death fearlessly in prisons, on 
battle fields, or among weeping friends ; but no man has left so 
clear a record of how to use the faculties of the soul so as to wring 
out of life its highest secrets, and to wrest from death its idle ter- 
rors. This wisdom and virtue of Socrates is the result not so 
much of any difference of nature between Socrates and other men 
as it is of his better understanding of the use of faculties common 
to us all in greater or less degree. Our knowledge, to be fruitful, 
all depends on the right use of reason, set in motion, animated by, 
springing from more or less true conceptions. Therefore let us 
go forward, serene and steadfast even as he was ; learning, ever 
learning as he did, and not afraid to learn anything that life or 
death may have to teach us. 

Where do these conceptions come from ? From a self-origi- 
nating power within the man 1 From a memory — reminiscences, 
as Plato sometimes calls them ? Or from a "World of Ideas in 
which alone things exist in their true reality ? If so, whence 
comes this World of Ideas ? Are these Ideas thoughts of God, 
conceptions in the mind of 'God ? If so, how do these conceptions 
pass from the World of Ideas, from being the thoughts of God or 
of Perfect Being, into becoming the conceptions of man ? 

In order to find any reasonable answer to these questions we 
shall have to form first a conception of how Spirit, Force, Mind, 
acts upon matter, which conception must itself be tested upon 
matter to prove or disprove its validity. For if this World of 
Ideas exists at all, it must consist of most substantial and most 
abiding realities; it must be the only True World of'Things-as- 
2 8 * XXII— 28 
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they-actnally-are, as they must be, as they will forever remain, 
where alone Things can be known in their identity — that is to 
say, in their unchangeableness. It cannot be a world of notions, 
fancies, suppositions, more shadowy and ephemeral even than this 
world of shadows, miscalled facts which we know change, pass 
away even while we watch them — this world of personality, of 
things changeable, which is certainly not a world of identity, of 
things unchangeable. 

The only conception that I can form of this world of realities is 
that man, as well as all other things, has his real existence in this 
World of Ideas, and that all we see around us and within us are 
but reflections of this true World of Ideas. We are the shadows 
cast from this World of Ideas into the external world, whether of 
our own consciousness or of objective fact. 

The Real Things in the World of Ideas are mirrored in the in- 
nermost faculty of the human soul, which, by taking heed to the 
mirrored image of the real thing, learns to understand it — that is 
to say, conceives its true nature, its meaning, and its relation to 
other things. Thia supplies the first conception. Thence, that is 
to say, from his own conception, the man must turn to find the 
ratification or modification of it again in external nature, which is 
the outer periphery or second mirroring of the real thing of the 
World of Ideas. This gives us an indissoluble connection between 
the innermost Creative Force of the Universe and its outermost 
covering, between which true humanity exists, receiving concep- 
tions from the one and testing the accuracy of our conception 
against the other. 

It is not so much my object to decide these difficult questions as 
to incite the examination of the truth that may be in them, offer- 
ing itself to our own minds, and having a direct bearing upon our 
own judgments, and therefore of immediate value to ourselves. 
Is it thus that we are conscious of our own selves, conscious of ex- 
ternal objects, as conceptions in our own mind ? This conscious- 
ness of the conceptions in our own minds is akin to self-conscious- 
ness, and much resembles it in many ways. All these conceptions 
may be distinct or vague, distorted or complete, just as the reflec- 
tion in a mirror may be blurred, distorted, or perfect ; but they 
can never be the real tilings — the real things existing only in their 
identity, their unchangeableness, their permanence or continuous- 
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ness in the World of Ideas, or thoughts of the mind of God, and 
being reflected from it as into a mirror in this innermost faculty 
of the human soul, the faculty of conceptions. By taking heed 
to the mirrored image within himself of the Real Thing, and test- 
ing it against external fact, man learns to understand it, to con- 
ceive its true meaning, its full relation to other things. Thus the 
Ideal and Real, as we commonly use those terms, are found to be 
one in their origin, and must ever be more or less in harmony with 
one another. What we commonly call the real or external world 
is only real in so far as it accords with the real World of Ideas,, 
which alone is unchangeable, everlasting, and indestructible. Also, 
if our conceptions are true reflections of the real World of Ideas, 
they will prove themselves to be in accordance with the external 
world of facts, if only they be sufficiently tested. 

We need, therefore, never fear to test our conceptions against 
experience. 

True conceptions and adequate experience will always prove to 
be in perfect accord with the everlasting and absolutely true idea. 

But whence comes this "World of Ideas"? I am fain to ask 
this question again and again, and can never rest until I too have 
not only a distinct idea about it, but a proven answer to it, which 
I too can test against all experiences wheresoever they may pre- 
sent themselves, even to Eternity. Is not this "World of Ideas" 
thought out into its objective existence from the mind of God, 
and by his actual energy impressing itself upon the periphery 
of matter, which thus becomes the expression of his living 
thoughts ? 

Our minds and external nature are thus botli partial and im- 
perfect mirrors of the Perfect Idea sent forth by the Perfect Mind. 

Plastic, then, before the Perfect Mind lies the world of dumb 
external nature, the second mirror of the thoughts of God. 

Between the two, ever teachable lies the world of human 
thought, receiving, or at least capable of receiving, new images 
into itself ; ready, at least, if it would learn new truth, to try 
the new conception within itself against that dumb, external, 
plastic world. 

This seems to the writer not only Plato's idea of the relation 
of knowledge to Conceptions, but also a true and adequate state 
ment of the relation between Belief and Knowledge. 



